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BAJaCLAY VINDICATED. 



To the lovers of True, Christian Divinity. 

Friends^ 

Were I not persuaded that this heartfelt 
Divinity has heen^ is^ and will be promoted bj the perusal 
of Barclay's Apology, I would not pen these lines. About 
forty years ago I met with that work — it was then made 
helpful to me ; removing perplexity on a point in dispute 
between the Calvinists and the Arminians. The more I 
become acquainted with the book, the more I value it. 

In the 11th page of his pamphlet, R. Charleton says, ** I 
will not dwell on his [Barclay's] failure adequately to 
recognize its place [the place of the Bible,] as the divinely 
appointed means by which we receive our knowledge of 
God and his truth/' Had R. C. said, *'A divinely ap- 
pointed means," or, "the means frequently made use of," 
— his views of the Bible's place would have been correct; 
As the sentence stands, the word the so limits it, as to 
involve an error. Great indeed does the mistake appear 
of limiting the saving power of the Most High to the 
letter of Scripture as its instrument. It is at variance 
with facts. Here is one from the British Workman 
for this month,* — to this effect. Charney, a prisoner, 
walking in the courtyard of the prison, observed a 
plant pushing up from between the stones. He was cut 
off from the resources of reading and writing, so was glad 
to have some little thing to watch over and be interested 
about. He noticed it day after day; its beauties unfolded: 
it was a lovely flower — Charney had entered the prison an 

* 5th Month, 1868. 



infidel^ and among his scribblings on the walls had written 
'* all things come by chance.'' But this flower rebuked 
his infidelity : in it he saw the eternal power and God- 
head. He became a changed man. 

Take another instance from '' the Arminian Magazine 
for 1794," I quote verbatim. f 

" When Mr. Thorpe had preached about two years, he 
was uncommonly harassed with temptations to Atheism. 
These continued, a few intervals excepted, many months. 
His distress sometimes upon this account was so great as 
to embarrass his mind beyond description. At length, 
however, he was happily delivered by the following oc- 
currence. Passing through a wood, with a design to 
preach in a neighbouring village, while he was swinging 
his hand a leaf accidentally stuck between his fingers. 
He instantly felt a powerful impression on his mind to 
examine the texture of the leaf. Holding it between his 
eye and the sun, and reflecting upon its exquisitely 
curious and wonderful formation, he was led into an 
extensive contemplation of the works of creation. Tracing 
these back to their first cause, he had, in a moment, such 
a conviction of the existence of the ineffable perfections 
of God, which then appeared in every spire of grass, that 
his distress was immediately removed, and he prosecuted 
his journey, rejoicing in God, and admiring him in every 
object that presented itself to his view.'' 

Here was a man comforted, not by a text of Scripture, 
but through the instrumentality of a leaf. Let none however 
mistake the object for which things of this sort are quoted* 
It is not to depreciate the Scriptures, but to show that 
Barclay did well in not limiting Divine Wisdom to their 
instrumentality. 

The next extract, showing how a good man was helped 
out of desponding fears, is of so serious a cast, that we 

f Page 312. 



may well say^ though no text is quoted therein^ this is 
holy ground : — 

William Tennent was confirmed in religious experi- 
ence by means of a trance^ which left such an impression 
on him that it may be best given in his own words^ which 
are, " Such was the effect on my mind of what I had seen 
and heard, that if it be possible for a human being to live 
entirely above the world and the things of it, for some 
time afterwards, I was that person. The ravishing sounds 
of the songs and hallelujahs that I heard, and the very 
words that were uttered, were not out of my ears, when 
awake, for at least three years. All the kingdoms of the 
earth were in my sight as nothing and vanity; and so 
great were my ideas of heavenly glory, that nothing 
which did not in some measure relate to it, could command 
my serious attention/^ ■ 

There is an anecdote respecting this same good man 
(William Tennent) which may be quoted as another proof 
that Divine Power, in the conversion of a sinner, is not to 
be limited to Scripture as its instrument. The account is 
headed. The Dumb Sermon. It states that W. T. "once 
took much pains to prepare a sermon, to convince a 
celebrated infidel of the truth of Christianity; but in 
attempting to deliver this laboured discourse, he was so 
confused, as to be compelled to stop, and close the service 
by prayer. This unexpected failure, in one who had so 
often astonished the unbeliever by the force of his elo- 
quence, led the infidel to reflect that Mr. T. had been, at 
other times, aided by a divine power. This reflection 
proved the means of his conversion. Thus God accom- 
plished by silence, what his servant wished to effect by 
persuasive preaching.^^* 

I remain, your Friend, 

W. L. B. 

* British Workman, 6th Month, 1864, 
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LETTER 11. 

Friends^ 

One good man, speaking of the Bible says, 
" The whole explains every part/' It is fair to take the 
general drift and spirit of a book rather than an isolated 
passage. 

Judging in this way, and comparing Barclay with him- 
self, I cannot see that want of charity in his Apology, 
which R. C. thinks there is. 

R. C. says, (p.p. 12, 13.) "In the Proposition on 
Worship, after defining what constitutes true and accept- 
able worship, R. Barclay adds, ^ All other worship then, 
both praises, prayers, or preachings, which man sets about 
in his own will * * * whether they be a prescribed 
form, as a liturgy, &c., or prayers conceived extempore 
by the natural strength and faculty of the mind, they are 
all but superstition, will-worship, and abominable idolatry 
in the sight of God.' 

" Now, if these words have any practical meaning at 
all, they must mean, among other things, that every 
clergyman who uses the Liturgy in his public ministra- 
tions, — though he were a Charles Simeon, a Leigh' 
Richmond, or an Edward Bickersteth, — ^is guilty each 
time he does so, not only of superstition and will-worship, 
• but of abominable idolatry in the sight of God. ' " 

Let us compare this with Barclay's own words in this 
same proposition on Worship, namely, in Section V. 
" The Popish Mass and Vespers I do believe to be, as to 
the matter of them, abominable idolatry and superstition, 
and so also believe the Protestants ; yet will neither they 
nor I affirm that in the darkness of Popery no upright- 
hearted men, though zealous in these abominations, have 
been heard of God, or accepted of him : Who can deny 
but that both Bernard and Bonaventure, Taulerus, Thomas 
a Kempis, and divers others have both known and tasted 



of the love of God, and felt the power and virtue of God's 
Spirit working with them for their salvation? And yet 
ought we not to forsake and deny those superstitions 
which they were found in ? The Calvinistical Presbyter- 
ians do much upbraid (and I say not without reason) the 
formality and deadness of the Episcopalian and Lutheran 
Liturgies ; and yet, they will not deny but there have 
been some good men among them, &c/' 

II. C. thinks that Barclay's words imply, — that every 
clergyman, each time he uses the Liturgy is guilty of 
abominable idolatry. 

This looks plausible according to R. C.'s quotation: 
but that quotation breaks oS where it ought not. • Carry it 
on, and we find Barclay saying that it pleased God '< to blow 
upon the dead and dry bones, and to raise some breathings 
of his own and answer them." Therefore, as Barclay 
states that there were some divine breathings among the 
dry bones of forms, R. C.'s words fall to the ground. 

If the reader will do Barclay the justice to read his 
Proposition on Worship throughout he may see how 
clearly R. B. defends himself and his friends from any 
charge of uncharitableness. 

Barclay's argument amounts to this; that all prayers, 
whether liturgical or otherwise, which are without the 
Spirit of God, are idolatry. And truly an image is form 
without power. Or we may compare a beautiful form of 
prayer, without the animating Spirit, to the dead body of 
Sarah, Abraham's wife. Beautiful as she was once, when 
the animating spirit was in her, yet^ after that was 
departed, even the father of the faithful was constrained 
to say, '* Bury my dead out of my sight." The Spirit of 
God is not at man's command. — Therefore, if the most 
excellent form of words be uttered in man's will only, 
what is it better than image worship at such times ? 

The above will, I hope, be judged sufficient to exculpate 
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Barclay from the charge of wanting candour and 
charity. 

The manner in which Robert Charleton speaks of the 
doctrine of the inward Light of Christ — " as Barclaj^a 
theory" — is not satisfactory. For example on page 6, 
R. C. says : — 

** To meet the case of the heathen world, there is no 
need of any such theory as that constructed by Robert 
Barclay." 

The doctrine of Christ in the Oentiks, was a truth 
received by Friends before the Apology was written. R, 
B. was not thirteen years old when Isaac Penington wrote 
the following in Reading jail. 

*^ Some Queries on Coloss. i. 27, 28, 29, (observe, that 
in verse 27, whereas it is in our common translation 
rendered, This mystery among the Gentiles ; it is in some 
other translations rendered. This mystery in the Gentiles; 
and so it is in the Greek.)" I. P. after enquiring, 
" Whether there be not a mystery of light * * * some- 
what of true life hidden in the Gentiles ? '^ also asks, 
"Will the mystery of life, where it is received and turned 
to, ever cease working against the mystery of death, imtil 
it hath wrought it out of the mind? Shall judgment 
never be brought forth unto victory over sin in the heart? " f 
This clearly shows us not only that Penington believed 
that Christ was in the Gentiles; but also, that, if attended 
to. He would make them free from sin. 

In the year 1648, the very year in which Robert Barclay 
was born, — George Fox says, — " I saw that Christ died 
for all men, and was a propitiation for all; and enlightened 
all men and women with his divine and saving Light, and 
that none could be a true believer but who believed in 
it.'* [Mark, in it.] " These things I did not see by the 
help of man, nor by the letter, though they are written in 

f Works, 4th ed. Vol, I. p. 87, 



the letter, but I saw them in the Light of the Lord Jesus 
Christy and by his immediate Spirit and power, as did the 
holy men of God, by whom the Holy Scriptures were 
written. Yet I had no slight esteem of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, but they were very precious to me, for I was in that 
Spirit by which they were given forth: and what the 
Lord opened in me I afterwards found was agreeably 
to them."* 

** Fox preached this doctrine to a seeking age, 
It shines in Barclay's unreftited page "— 

But it is well to remember that Fox and other Friends 
preached it before Barclay wrote about it. 

I remain, your Friend, 

W. L. B, 



LETTER IIL 

Friends, 

Our friend R. C. would, I think, add to his 

own comfort could he receive what Barclay and faithful 
Friends have steadfastly believed concerning God^s Iovp 
to man, in bestowing on all a measure of Light through 
his Son Jesus Christ. Our present business is, however, 
with his '* Thoughts on Barclay's Apology, addressed to 
the Society of Friends.^' May no private friendship warp 
any one's judgment, while seeking to weigh things " in 
the balance of the sanctuary.'' R. C. thinks (page 8) that 
R. Barclay's assertion that many of the heathen philoso- 
phers ^^had a knowledge and discovery of Jesus Christ 
inwardhf' is not in harmony with the apostolic declaration, 
*^For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness 
of preaching to save them that believe." 

* Journal, 7ib ed, vol, I. p. 71, 
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Barclay^s words, quoted more fully, involve, I apprehend, 
no contradiction to the apostle^s. R. B. says, " By this 
inward light many of the heathen philosophers were 
sensible of the loss received hy Adam, though they knew 
not the outward history. Also they had a knowledge and 
discovery of Jesus Christ inwardly, as a remedy in them 
to deliver them from that evil seed, and the evil inclinations 
of their own hearts, though not under that particular 
denomination.^* 

There is a false wisdom in man as well as a true. Those 
who heed the false, turn their backs upon the Light, and 
cannot by that false wisdom know God — ^but God, not 
willing that any should perish, sent anointed preachers to 
turn their attention to that blessed mystery, Christ in man. 
For thus writes the apostle. Col. i. 27 — " the riches of the 
glory of this mystery in the Gentiles; which is Christ in 
you, the hope of glory." 

Man is prone to extremes, (as saith the proverb.) Some 
in our day undervalue the Bible. In steering clear of 
this rock let us beware of the whirlpool opposite, lest by 
exalting the history above the mystery, Christ should be 
wounded in the house of his friends. 

I remain, your Friend, 

■ W. L. B. 

LETTER IV, 

Friends, 

In his 8th page R. C. charges Barclay with 
distorting Scripture, because he wrote, — God *'hath so 
loved the world that he hath given his only son, a Lights 
that whosoever believeth in him shall be saved," John iii. 
16, (Prop. V.) 

That Barclay could not intend this as a literal quotation 
of John iii. 16 is plain, because the wording is so different 
that a school boy could detect it. He could not for a 
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moment suppose that the three words, '^ shall be saved,** 
would pass muster for a literal quotation of the seven 
words, *^ should not perish, but have everlasting life." And 
also, seeing that Barclay does not give iiis language 
under quotation marks — ^he stands clear of the charge of 
literal distortion. If then his doctrine here accords with 
the general sense of Scripture, there is no distortion in 
ypirit either. 

The objection of R. C. appears to be this, namely, that 
Christ is represented as the object of faith, not with 
reference to his propitiatory sacrifice, — but as an internal 
principle of Light common to all men. 

Well friends, even if it be so, in the case of those who 
never had the Scriptures, — this involves no heresy. 
Suppose a kind-hearted man gives blankets to the poor 
in winter. One destitute man, it may be, receives his 
blanket without having seen the donor, or even heard his 
name. Another saw him enter the shop, and knew the 
price paid for the benefit. Both are comforted; the 
benefit of the payment extends to him who has no distinct 
outward knowledge of the price paid, as well as to him 
who has that knowledge. 

Our friend R. C. objects (page 15) that John the Baptist 
did not bear witness to Christ as an internal principle of 
Light common to all men, — ^but only with reference to his 
incarnation — as "the Lamb of God which taketh away 
the sin of the world.^' 

Some 40 years ago there was a criticism in the Arminian 
(or " Bible Christians '^) Magazine, which gave the true 
rendering of John i. 7, thus, "The same came for a 
witness to bear witness of the Light, that all men through 
it might believe.^^ Whether, however, this be considered 
the best translation or not, the doctrine depends not on 
an isolated text. It is the general doctrine of the New 
Testament; " While ye have Light, believe in the Light, 
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that ye may be the children of Light,^' (John xii. 36,) 
While I by no means charge our friend R. C. with 
wilfully misrepresenting Barclay, I do think that Barclay^s 
own meaning will often appear clearer, if he be examined 
more at length than R. C. quotes him. An instance of 
this kind occurs on pp. 11, 12, of the •* Thoughts/* 
R. C. says — "When dwelling (in the 11th Section of his 
Proposition on Immediate Revelation,) on the sad 
condition we should be in, with nothing to * guess from' 
but the outward letter of the Scriptures, he adds, * con- 
cerning one verse of which scarce two can be found to 
agree/ '^ 

Barclay's own words are, 

" These men acknowledge, that many under the Law 
had immediate converse with God, whereas they now cry 
it is ceased. 

" Again, under the law, there was the Holy of Holies, 
into which the High Priest did enter, and received the 
word of the Lord immediately from betwixt the Cherubim, 
so that the people could then certainly know the mind of 
the Lord; but now, according to these men's judgment, 
we are in a far worse condition, having nothing but the 
outward letter of the Scripture to guess and divine from ; 
concerning one verse of which scarce two can be found to 
agree. But Jesus Christ hath promised us better things, 
(though many are so unwise as not to believe him) even 
to guide us by his own unerring Spirit," &c. 

Is it not evident that Barclay when saying, " scarce two 
can be found to agree," means, two such men as I speak 
of, men who say that immediate revelation has ceased? 

Such men as these, who guess and divine from the 
Scriptures, while denying the perceptible guidance 
of the Spirit of Truth, cannot know the Scriptures 
aright, because they are not taught by that Spirit which 
gave them forth. 
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Yet this destroys not the value of th^ Scriptures, as a 
standard of appeal to help impartial enquirers to judge 
between the doctrines of Truths and such as are opposed 
to them. 

R. C. charges Barclay (p. 11,) with dwelling on the 
errors of Translators " in terms involving much exag- 
geration/^ 

Divine wisdom, in creating man, did not put both his 
ears on the same side of his head. Let us then hear 
both sides : — 

Barclay says, — " The errors which may be supposed by 
the injury of times to have slipped in, are not such, but 
that there is a sufficient clear testimony left to the 
essentials of the Christian Faith.^^ 

Barclay being a vigorous writer, demolishes whatever 
stands in the way of his argument, with the blow of a 
sledge hammer : but what if I remind our friend R. C* 
that he gives an audible knock in the same directioui 
when referring on the last page of his pamphlet, to a 
rendering which differs from the authorized version. 

How then can that which is subject to some uncertainty, 
be equal to that which is subject to none ? This is all 
that Barclay wishes to prove. 

I may recur to R. C.^s pamphlet again, if time permit. 
If the main objections have been met, the citadel is taken: — 
this, however, is not for me to say. I will only add in this 
letter, a few instances of the usefulness of the book, of 
which, R. C. is so much afraid. Some of them were sent 
me by a friend near London. I copy verbatim. 

John Spalding, of Reading, died in the 30th year of 
his age, in the year 1796, and is described as *^a young 
man, remarkably distinguished by a steady, uniform 
devotion, and dedication of heart to the pure cause of 
truth and righteousness on the earth." In giving an 
account of his convincement he says: — • 
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" The first [Friends^] book, I think, that I read, was 
Penn's *No Cross, no Crown,' which much tendered my 
spirit, and removed many unfavourable opinions I had 
received respecting Friends. — The next book I read, I 
think, was 'Barclay's Apology,' which opened many things 
so clearly to me, that I could not but consent to them/' 

Samuel Cbisp, died in the year 1704, aged 34 years. 
He was educated at College and took the order of deacon 
in the Church of England (so called;) after which he 
officiated as a parish curate, also for a short time as 
chaplain in a private family. — In a short Memoir of his 
Life, he says, — "Meeting one day with Robert Barclay's 
works in a bookseller's shop, and understanding that he 
was a Quaker, and an eminent man amongst them, I had 
a great desire to read him, which I did in the fear of God, 
and with a humble mind; and thereby was so fully 
convinced of the truth of the Quakers' principles, (not- 
withstanding the clamour of the world against them,) 
that from that day to this, I have never once communi- 
cated in the church of England." 

Evan Bevan, died at Pontymoyle, in Wales, in the 
year 1746, aged about 67 years. — His father sent him to 
the university of Oxford, where he made considerable 
progress in various parts of literature. He subsequently 
applied himself to the study and practise of the law in 
Glamorganshire, and served the office of deputy-sheriff of 
that county with reputation. — In a letter to a friend, 
giving an account of his convinceraent, he says :— 

"At a relation's house who had providentially returned 
from Pennsylvania to his native country, I lighted upon 
II. Barclay's Apology, by reading which, I was well 
persuaded of their principles, and by turning my mind 
inward to the divine gift, (according to their doctrine) it 

"> me victory, in a great measure, over our common 

7,'* &C. 
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John Helton, a convinced Friend, wrote in defence of 
Barclay in 1778. He speaks thus: — (p. 4.) 

" Having, about a year since^met with Barclay's Apology, 
I was fully convinced that the principles, worship, and 
discipline of the people called Quakers^ yrere more 
consonant to scripture, reason, and to my own feelings, than 
those of the Society to which I was united. Indeed, I 
then saw the cause of the many painful feelings with 
which I had been for years exercised, as many of my 
sentiments coincided with their's, though I knew it not, 
being carried away with the vulgar opinion of the er- 
roneousness of their principles, &c. And, as I believe, 
this is the state of many well-disposed minds, I wish that 
people of all denominations would not take things upon 
trust, or on the authority of any man or men; but simply 
turn their minds to the Divine Teacher in their own 
breast, even to the Lord Jesus, who is the Life and Light 
of men, as well as constantly search the Scriptures; for I 
am persuaded, that numbers so implicitly believe all they 
hear, that it may be said they have no creed of their own/' 

On his 14th page this same Friends says : — 

''I earnestly intreat) that all sensible, well-disposed 
persons, would carefully read over Barclay's Apology for 
the people called Quakers; and I am persuaded they will 
not only be highly entertained^ but much profited, by one 
of the most rational) masterly, as well as scriptural 
performances, of any perhaps, on such subjects, in the 
English language. It manii'ests the beautiful uniform- 
ity and true gospel simplicity of the doctrines, worship* 
and discipline of that people, free from all the carnal 
inventions of men : and also a full answer to every 
objection brought against them. At the same time it 
may be discovered, that many striking sentiments with 
which some late authors have enriched their works, were 
borrowed from the Apology." 
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F&ED£aic Smith^ died at Croydon in the year 1823, 
aged 66, and was a minister in the Society of Friends 
34 years, having joined it by convincement. In a Memoir 
of his Life he says : — 

*^ One day, whilst I was reading BarcIay^s Apology, I 
told my wife I believed I should turn Quaker, the book 
I was then reading having opened my understanding 
more than any book I had ever read ; and that it was 
withal so simple, and corresponded so exactly with the 
^Scriptures, that it appeared to me to be the very truth, — 
or something to that purpose/' 

Having thus copied my friend's testimonies, in the hope 
that they will interest you,— who love ''True Christian 
Divinity/' 

I remain, your friend, 

W, L. B. 



(LETTER V.) 
Fbienbb, 

Recurring again to R. C/s pamphlet, I find 
him (in page 4) speaking of the '' all-comprehensive 
character of the gospel offer of life and salvation, through 
a crucified Redeemer, to all who vrill accept it/' — But, 
(as Thomas Hancock queried in reply to Isaac Crewdson) 
where is the use of offering salvation to all^ unless there 
be something in all predisposing them to receive it? 
This enquiry is to the point, the two things are as it were 
dovetailed into each other, namely, God now commandeth 
aU men everywhere to repent, — ^and. The goodness of Ghd 
leadeth thee to repentance. 

Dr. Hancock is a writer comparatively modem. Our 

friend R.C. will find, if he wishes to overturn the 

doctrine of Christ in man, that he has not only the early 

^riends to contend with, but many of later date. Let 
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him note carefully the following, from Daniel Wheeler, 
in the year 1835, when he visited the Society Islands: — 

" After the evening refreshment of ourselves and boat^s 
crew, the governor and the elders or deacons of the 
churchy with a native teacher, came to visit us. These 
were soon followed by a number of men, women, and 
children ; and when the room in which we sat was pretty 
well filled with guests seated on the floor^ the adjoining 
room was occupied by others who were only separated 
&om* the rest by open lattice-work, through which how- 
ever they could see and hear, and be heard, almost as well 
as if we had been together in the saine room." 

Having told them that there was a day of visitation 
extended to every son and daughter of Adam, sufficiently 
long for them all to work out their own souPs salvation 
with fear and trembling — D. W. adds : — 

" As we proceeded with this kind of conversation, the 
company more and more settled down into serious 
thoughtfulness :" — 

" After alluding to the memorable conference between 
the Saviour of the world, and the woman of Samaria, 
who, when told she had had five husbands, &c., left her 
water-pot and went her way into the city, and said, 'Come 
see a man that told me all things that ever I did; is not this 
the Christ?^ I asked them, if they had not at seasons felt 
something within themselves, which brought to their 
remembrance sins and transgressions that had been long 
ago committed, — things which they would be glad to 
forget, much rather than remember with painful retro- 
spect; querying, whether they had not long been sensible 
of this, before they ever saw the face of a missionary, or 
heard his voice ? On this some of them shook their heads, 
and answered in the most satisfactory manner, with 
unequivocal simplicity and sincerity, — yes, that they had, 
long enough ago; — proving a fact which I have never 
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doubted, since the Lord Most High was pleased to reveal 
the Son of his love to my finite understanding, that the 
gospel has been preached in and unto every creature 
under heaven. I reminded them of the Apostle^s de- 
claration to the Romans, — * That which may be known of 
God is manifest in them \' and, — ' He hath showed thee, 
O ! man, what is good/ This I told them was that 
gospel * which was preached to every creature which is 
under heaven' — to every son and daughter of Adam. 

" On their saying they had never heard of this before !— » 
S. W. replied, — they had always been exhorted to pray 
for the Holy Spirit, to seek and they should find, &c., 
but they said, * never in this way/ Such a solemnity 
now spread over us as could not be mistaken, even had 
* the doors been shut */ for * peace be unto you,' though 
not outwardly proclaimed, was known and felt to be 
amongst us, by some present. Under this precious, 
heavenly canopy I told them, — ^now they might know 
for what I had come among them, in the love of the 
everlasting gospel; — that they might be witnesses for 
themselves of the blessings it conveys, and the glorious 
privileges to which it entitles, if faithfully embraced." * 

About a hundred years before Daniel Wheeler thus 
bore witness to the truth, John Richardson, '^ that 
ancient servant of Jesus Christ/' spoke of " the universal 
love of God to man" to *'a Nonconformist Minister, and 
a Doctor of Physick, — two great disputants" (said J. R.) 
"who would be at me with arguments about religion * * 
and nothing would do with them but a dispute we must 
have. I then asked them what they would say? They 
queried, Whether all men were placed in a station capable 
of salvation, yea or nay ? I replied. If I should give mj 
positive thoughts to your question, we shall have occasion 
to go back to treat of the nature, not only of the upright 

* Memoirs, ptge 863, 
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state man was in before he fell ; and also in the fall, how 
he stands as in relation to his restoration, which brings us 
to the question. Although this be not the usual way of 
disputants, yet if you will submit to it, it will either 
answer your question, or set it in a clearer light for an 
answer. They asked. How could that he? \ replied, if it 
did not, they might say so. They then so far con- 
descended as to hear me, and I said, first, we all agree in 
this, that man was made upright ; secondly, that he fell 
from that uprightness ; the question then is. How ? 
Answer, By the offence or disobedience of the first man, 
Adam, sin entered, and condemnation came upon all who 
had sinned. I then queried of the disputants, whether 
thev believed that Adam's fall did affect all those who did 
not hear of it, as well as those who did? For, I said, 
there were some of opinion, that those who had not the 
explicit or outward knowledge of the promised seed or 
coming of Christ, had not the benefit of his coming ; and 
except they would first allow, that all were affected or 
hurt by Adam's fall, then such as were not, remained in 
Paradise to this day, except they would make the remedy 
less than the disease, the plaster less than the sore, and 
Christ's coming less extensive than Adam's fall. I 
argued, that upon the foot of reason, as well as what we 
had in plain Scripture, Christ's coming was as extensive 
as the fall of Adam ; for, hy the obedience of Christ, the 
gift of God came upon all unto justification. 

<' Now I think, said I, your question is set in a clear 
light for an answer, or else answered ; so take it at what 
end you will, (laying aside all quibbling) I intend to join 
issue with you, and prove that all men are placed in a 
station capable of salvation ; or otherwise you must leave 
a great part of the world in Paradise, or make the coming 
of Christ less extensive than the fall of Adam. I then 
queried, what they said to all this? They answered, 
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they never heard the Uhe before, and they would not meddle 

with me, I was too great a scholar for them. I said, there 

was little of scholarship in it; I offered, I thought, 

nothing but plain Scripture and sound reason ; and I told 

them, I had now as good as answered their question, and 

had given several reasons to back my answer, and as they 

appeared wise, well read men, and as far as I had 

gathered, had been principled against universal salvation 

and universal grace, for them now to drop the matter so 

slenderly, before me who appeared but like a child to 

them, was very surprising : but they replied, they would 

not meddle with me" * 

Robert Charleton says, (page 10,) " the actual condition 

of moral and spiritual darkness, which is found to prevail 

in every discovered portion of the heathen world, J is a 

practical contradiction of Robert Barclay^s theory, of the 

universal illumination of mankincj bv a spiritual and saving 

light, or gospel of * glad tidings '^ inwardly preached in 

the hearts of all men." 

John Richardson is still before me. He differs evidently 

from R. C. as to the state of those who had not the 

knowledge of God by the Scriptures. J. R. says " when 

I was at William Penn's Country House, called Pensbury, 

* John Bichardson's Life — ^p. 213. 

I Note. — The darkness of the heathen world might he compared with 
darkness equally dense in the Christian world. 

If their feet are *' sw\ft to shed bloody* we have our Quick March ! ** War 
reverses, (said Rohert Hall) with respect to its ohjects, all the rules of 
morality." What more could be said of heathenism ? 

We Europeans, even we who have the Bible, iuflict the real horrors of 
war more scieutifically than those we call "poor heathens and savages." 

For example, ** The new Minie ball has, we are told, the useful property 
of shivering the bone into numberless splinters and fragments. The 
conical point acts as a wedge, and the scattering of the splinters adds 
much to the inflammation." (London Peace Tract, No. M.) 

The truth is the whole world is divided into sheep and goats — ^the one 
are witting followers of Jesus, whose voice they know, whether they have 
heard his name outwardly or not (they are led by that which makes 
them good :) the other are aspiring climbers^ and so resemble goats. 
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in Pennsylvania — ^part of the time I spent in seeinof, much 
to my satisfaction, William Penn and many of the Indians 
in council and consultation concerning their former 
covenants, now again revived upon William Penn^s going 
away for England ; all which was done in much calmness 
of temper and in an amicable way. One [thing] was, they 
never first broke covenant with any people ; for, as one of 
them said, and smote his hand upon his head three times, 
that they did not make them there in their heads, but 
smiting his hand three times on his breast, said, they made 
them (i. e., their covenants) there in their hearts" 

" I have often thought and said, when I was amongst 
them, that generally my spirit was very easy, and I did 
not feel that power of darkness to oppress me, as I had 
done in many places among the people called christians/^* 

Taking leave of our good friend John Richardson and 
the Indians, I ask my friend R. C. to accompany me to 
the banks of the Niger, where Mungo Park experienced, 
what if I say, christian kindness from a negro woman who 
had never seen the Christian's Bible. Doubtless he knows 
the story well, and can picture in imagination the poor 
white man, who expected that notwithstanding wind and 
rain, he should have to pass the night among the branches 
of a tree, to avoid the wild beasts. But brevity requires 
compression ; the essence of the case has been expressed 
by the duchess of Devonshire, (referring to the simple 
extempore song sung by the female part of the family in 
this negro hut.) 

The loud wind roar*d, the rain fell fast ; 
The white man yielded to the blast. 
He sat him down beneath the tree, 
For weary, sad, and faint was he : 
And ah I no wife or mother's care 
For him the milk or corn prepare* 

• Page 137. 
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Chobus. 

The white man ahaU our pity shared 
Alas/ no toife, or mother* 9 care, 
For him the milk or corn frepare. 

I would ask my friend R. C. was there no gospel in all 
this ? Nothing of Christ the Lord in these kind feelings? 
I believe there was ; and that the words of the apostle 
were verified in the experience of the negress who knew 
them not — ''Ye yourselves are taught of God to 
LOVE ONE another/^ For I agree with Barclay when he 
says "we cannot suppose that men who are come of Adam 
naturally, can have any good thing in their nature^ as 
belonging to it ; which he, from whom they derive their 
nature, had not himself to communicate unto them/' *• 

I by no means undervalue the Bible — I value it the 
more because it shows me, by plain inference, that some 
Gentiles do, by the heavenly nature of the Second Adam, 
the things contained in the law, 'Hhou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself/' Thus the Bible shows me that it 
is possible to walk on the sunny side of the way, even 
among some Gentiles who possess no Bible. But if thou 
my friend B. C, art tempted to limit divine teaching to 
the letter of Scripture^ to thee it may be said, 

*' Go, white man, go ; bat with thee bear 
The negro's wish, the negro's prayer, 
Remembrance of the negro's care." 

That it does often please God, that, through patience and 
comfort of the Scriptures, we, who possess them, may have 
hope, is what we thankfully acknowledge. Yet we may 
well note, how, in those very Scriptures written aforetime 
for our learning, instances are recorded of Divine com- 
munication independently of such Scriptures as had Ibeen 
previously written, and which were so written under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit. Take, for example, what 

* Proposition IV. OJ Man in the FalL 
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Samuel said to Saul, " Stand thou still awhile, and I will 
^how thee the Word of God." — Did Samuel unroll the 
Pentateuch? No such matter — '^I will show thee the 
Word of God" clearly meant, I will unfold to thee the 
Divine Counsel^ as it has been made known to me 
concerning thee. The context shows that this was what 
Samuel did. 

Lovers of True, Christian Divinity, 

I remain, your Friend, 

W. L. B. 



(LETTER FI.J 

Friends^ 

A recent writer says : — ^' It seems to me that 
the terms, sacred and holy, apply to the matter and the 
doctrine, rather than to the mere book or volume." This 
is a day of such abounding errors, both on the right hand 
and on the left, that I prefer, when speaking of the Scrip- 
tures, the phraseology of the Lord Jesus himself, to that 
which occurs on page 4. of R. C.^s book — ** Sacred 
Volume." I grant that the Bible contains many precious 
exhortations, hymns and prayers given forth by godly men 
and women, under the sacred influence of the Spirit of 
Christ — therefore, in a relative sense, these reduced to 
writing, some terra sacred writings. But to say '^ the 
sacred writings," "the sacred volume," may beget in the 
minds of some a notion that nothing inspired has been 
preached or written since the Bible was finished. Whereas 
the gospel has been preached in converting power, since 
those days, or how could men have been converted through 
its instrumentality? 

Should any ask, do I mean to equal Barclay with the 
Bible ? — I answer. By no means. I place the Bible 
where Barclay himself places it, namely: — ** Provided, that 



to the Spirit, from which they came, be but granted that 
place the Scriptures themselves give it; I do freely concede 
to the Scriptures the second place, even whatsoever they 
say of themselves,^^ &c. 

So that, after serious thoughts for nearly half a century 
— I agree with a great and good man in America, whose 
scale of good was thus expressed, namely 

First— The Holy Spirit. 
Secondly — The Scriptures. 
Thirdly — The Writings of Friends. 

meaning of course, such Friends as wrote under the 
anointing. 

R. Charleton objects (page 6,) to the term, ^^Vehiculum 
Deiy^ as unscriptural. 

There are two senses in which words are unscriptural. 
One is, when they differ from the express phraseology of 
Scripture. — In this sense, the pro-slavery advocate was 
right, when he said, " It is no where written in the Bible, 
Thou shall not own a slaveP This is true according to the 
letter; but as to the spirit of the thing, there is proof 
enough by plain inference, that slavery is contrary to the 
doctrines of the Bible. 

In the second sense, the spirit of the thing ^ ^^Fehictdum 
Dei *' is not unscriptural. For what reason can be given 
why that holy principle of Light in the soul, in which God 
rides prosperously in the hearts of his obedient children 
should not be called Vehiculum Dei, or the chariot of God? 

When we know what a writer means, it would seem 
hypercritical to stumble at a word, provided we agree with 
the thing — I have not the Life of Guion now before me, 
but if I remember rightly, she had on one occasion some 
matters of legal perplexity to disentangle, which she ac- 
complished by divine help, as she simply and sweetly 
*irrates it. Now suppose that good woman had used the 
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expression " Christ was my legal adviser ^' — surely no 
Christian would exclaim, What an unscriptural saying? 
The words legal adviser are not in the Bible^ but " Wonder- 
ful Counsellors^ is there, which would justify the other 
words if so used. 

R. C. objects (page 6) to a marginal reference to 
Canticles iii. 9. '^ King Solomon built himself a chariot 
of the wood of Lebanon " — which reference, R. C. says 
is not found in the earlier editions [earlier than 1736.] 

I was not aware of this — the edition I possessed had 
the reference, and I always thought it appropriate because 
a wood so durable seems to be a fit emblem of that which 
is incorruptible. — If however it be not Barclay's, it is easy 
to put the pen through it. 

A similar remark will apply to the other reference of 
which R. C. complains, namely, 1 Tim. vi. 16. This did, 
I acknowledge, seem to me to be appropriate, — ^because 
no man by his natural reason derived from fallen Adam, 
can comprehend the Light, or fathom its teachings: '^no 
man can approach '' thereunto. The question however is 
not what is appropriate, but, what did Barclay write. 

If some Friends did, as R. C. supposes, **feel secret 
misgivings^s* about writing, "this we call Fehiculum Dei," 
and therefore adopted the word some, which they found 
ready to hand in the edition then latest published, I think 
they were over timid ; for it was a phrase of which they 
needed not to be ashamed. I should do no harm, if, 
speaking reverently, I said this holy principle of Light 
may be compared to a chariot of war cutting through the 
ranks of the enemy, or to a battering ram, whereby 
imaginations are cast down, and high towers that exalt 
themselves against the knowledge of God, overthrown. 

* Would it not be more consistent with the charity that *^ thinketh no 
eiril," to be cautions how we attribute motives to deceased parties ? What 
l^roof has B. C. of their secret feelings 7 He gwes ms a bare atsertion / 
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On the whole it appears remarkable that in a t)ook of 
about 600 pages, there is so little of real mistake — I think 
R. C. establishes only one, as attributable to Barclay, and 
that one relates not to any point of doctrine; but to a 
question of identity. Was Hai Ebn Yokdhan a real 
personage, or a fictitious one ? Granting even all that R. 
C. contends for, and that Friends did well to omit that 
sentence, we need not cease to circulate the Apology on 
that account. '* I wist not brethren that he was the high 
priest ^^ said Paul. Shall therefore all the labours of that 
master in Israel, Paul the apostle of the Gentiles, go for 
nothing? — The application is easy. The general character 
of the authorities quoted by Barclay is such, that we can 
well afford to part with Hai Ebn Yokdhan. — A castle 
defended by good men and true, is not to be abandoned 
because a man of straw was brought in unawares, and 
found in a corner. 

I remain, your Friend, 

W. L. B. 

(LETTER VIL) 

FriendS) 

On his 7th page R. €• assumes that " secret 
misgiving ^' must have been felt when some Friends met 
with R. B.'s expression that "God and Christ are wrapped 
up in the inward Light.'' * Why he should so assume I 
cannot tell. R. Charleton would not object to one 
Christian's saying to another — " Let no spiritual gift be 
hidden in a napkin" — The phraseology is harmless enough, 
to say the least. And what if I add that Barclay's own 
sentences, if quoted more fully, are so much more weighty, 

♦ B. B.'s words are " as wrapped up," — which is equivalent to saying, 
ffxoe may to tpeakt — making the sentence appear more reyerential, and of 
a different character than it does in the way R. G. quotes (page 7) without 
this little but important word. 



sweet, and solid, than extracts of unsatisfactory sliortne£U» 
can be, that I take this opportunity of saying to every 
reader of R. Charleton^s pamphlet — Read Barclay himself; 
let him speak out his full meaning, 

I am not conscious of any ill feeling towards R. C. I 
have endeavoured in my simple remarks to treat him with 
gentleness, kindness, and courtesy. Yet I cannot but weep 
over him— as over a fallen brother. The manner in which 
he speaks of *' the inward Light ^^ throughout his work, 
justifies this sorrow. We are both advanced in yearst 
Soon, we know not how soon, shall we have to account for 
the deeds done in the body. There is deep responsibility 
in going to press on matters religious — ^we fade — our 
words remain. May ability be granted to righteous men 
and women so to pray on his behalf, as that they and we 
may yet say to him. We are comforted together by the 
mutual faith, both of thee and me. 

As an illustration of what I meant by too short an 
extract; let the reader compare the two following — R. 
C. page 7. "A not less objectionable part of Robert 
Barclay's exposition of his theory of the Inward Light, is 
that given in Section xxiii. where he says : * This saving 
Spiritual Light is the Gospel * * * * even that very 
Gospel whereof Paul was made a minister * * * * 
which preacheth glad tidings in the hearts of all men, 
offering salvation unto them; and therefore it is said to be 
preached in every creature under heaven j whereas there 
are many thousands of men and women to whom the 
outward Gospel was never preached.' '' 

Before quoting Barclay's own words, I would say that 
the small capitals are my own. The reason for putting 
the words in that type, is to show more fully, the import- 
ant character of portions left out by R. C. Barclay says :- 

"This saving Spiritual Light is the Gospel, which th^- 
Apostle saith expressly, is preached in every 
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CREATURE UNDER HEAVEN ; f ©ven that veTj Gospel, where- 
of Paul was made a minister, Col. i. 23. For the Gospel 
is not a mere declaration of good things, being the power 
of Ood unto salvation to all those that believe, Rom* i. 16. 
Though the outward declaration of the Gospel be taken 
sometimes for the Gospel ; jet it is but figuratively, and 
by a Metonymy. For, to speak properly, the Gospel 
is this Inward Power and Life, which preacheth Olad 
Tidings in the hearts of all men, offering salvation unto 

them, AND SEEKING TO REDEEM THEM FROM THEIR 

iniquities; and therefore it is said to be preached in 
every creature under heaven : whereas there are many 
thousands of men and women, to whom the outward 
Gospel was never pieached.*' 

I do not accuse our friend R. C. of wilfully altering the 
sense. But he wrote too fast, and therefore did not see 
what he might have seen. 

In page 10, R. C. objects thus : — 

" Robert Barclay expressly says, that all of them [the 
heathen] have had the * glad tidings ' of ' that very gospel 
whereof Paul was made a minister* preached in their hearts 
'offering salvation unto them* And if this be so, how 
fearfully must it heighten their responsibility and aggravate 
their guilt.*' 

I do not agree with the phrase '^ heighten their respon^ 
sibility" — because I believe they could have had no 
responsibility without it. For the Light is, as W. Penn 
observes, '* both law and gospel '* * in the several stages of 
its dealing with men. " Where there is no law there is no 
transgression*' agrees with both Scripture and reason. 

The inward sense of delivering power may well be 

^ On page 7, R. C. objects to Barclay's sayiDg, the Gospel is ** preached 
in every creature," Sso. If- we turn to 1 Tim. iii. 16, we find Paul wrote 
to Timothy thus, " God was manifested in the flesh " • • " preached 
XN the Gentiles," for so it is in the Greek. 

• Penn*8 Christian Quaker.— Chapter xiv. 
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called Gospel, for it gladdens the hearts of all who obey it. 

In his 5 th page R. C. says, " the Bible gives us no 
distinct information with regard to the final destiny of that 
portion of the human family to whom the glad tidings of 
the Gospel have not been made known.^' 

R. C. evidently means, the Gospel outwardly preached 
as the whole drift of his pamphlet shows. Therefore, I 
differ from him, for the following reasons : — 

"Whosoever shall do the will of my Father which is in 
heaven^^ (said the Redeemer,) '^ the same is my brother and 
sister and mother/^ (Matt. xii. 50.) 

The Gentiles which have not the law outwardly, do, 
(according to the Apostle's doctrine) " show the work of 
the law written in their hearts.^' (Rom. ii. 15.) This 
makes them accountable, and therefore, if virtuous, re- 
wardable. *' Glory, honour, and peace to every man that 
worketh good/' — as saith the same Apostle (ver. 10.) 

It is, I think, in perfect accordance with this truth, 
that some have accepted the 25th chapter of Matthew, 
(verse 31, to the <Bnd of the chapter) as recording the 
judgment of the Gentiles, "All nations'' in verse 82, 
they render "All the Gentiles," as the same Greek words 
are translated in Eph. iii. 6. 

" He is a Jew who is one inwardly ;" these who obey 
the inward law, are the brethren of Jesus, though they 
never heard his name outwardly; and, in this chapter, 
are represented as being surprised to find that in doing 
good to other virtuous Gentiles, they did good to that 
glorious Son of Man who now sits on the throne of his 
glory as their rewarder. Compare verse 87 with this 
view, " Lord ! when saw we thee an hungred and fed 
thee," &c. 

Quakerism affords, I think, a beautiful agreement of 
Unity with Liberty. While it presupposes that those who 
profess themselves to be Friends, will be one in the 
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foundation truths of religion, there is in it a breadth 
of expansiveness in which we may safely feel our 
way (under the guidance of the Great and Wise One) as to 
smaller details. Now this internal principle of Divine 
Light is not merely a foundation Truth : it is emphatically 
THE foundation Truth. To make it dependent on the 
outward knowledge of Scripture as to its saving efficacy is 
not only to cut off the heathen, where texts are not: but 
the Christian too, when, through weakness of memory, 
texts are forgotten. 

In the Annual Monitor for 1867, is an account of Mary 
Ann Willis. She said (see page 63,) **My weakness is 
so great that I cannot remember many texts, but I feel 
the Author of all texts to be very near to me.^^ Now 
suppose this Friend's power of memory had entirely 
failed before she died, would she have been lost ? I put it 
to thee, Robert Charleton, to answer. If thou sayest, 
Noy she would not have been lost, what is that but 
granting that without any outward knowledge of the 
Scriptures, the soul may be saved. What then becomes 
of thy objection to (not Robert Barclay^s " theory,'' but) 
the Bible Doctrine, of "the universal illumination of 
mankind by a spiritual and saving light, independent of 
the outward knowledge of the Gospel of Christ?" 

In his l2th page R. C. says "I forbear from further 
pointing out what I deem to be erroneous views set forth 
in the doctrinal portion of it," the (Apology.) 

It is a sound maxim in polemics, that '^General 
assertions unsupported by particular proofs, go for nothing,** 
When we have the proofs, we shall know what to think of 
them. Mean time, to give the reader who has not read 
Barclay, a sample of the soundness and sweetness of his 
doctrine, take the following. It is from John Helton's 
reply to the objection, " That they" [the Friends] **deny 
he fall of man, and err in the nature and cause of our 
istification." 
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"Treating of justification/' Barclay says, 

" First, We renounce all natural power and ability, to 
bring us out of our lost and fallen condition ; and confess, 
that as of ourselves we are able to do nothing that is good; 
so neither can we procure remission of sins, or justifica- 
tion by any act of our own, so as to merit or draw it as a 
debt from God due to us ; but we acknowledge all to be 
of and from his love, which is the original and fundamental 
cause of our acceptance/' 

" Secondly, God manifested his love towards us in the 
sending of his beloved son the Lord Jesus Christ into the 
world, who gave himself for us an offering and a sacrifice 
to God, for a sweet smelling savour; and having made peace 
by the blood of his cross, by him to reconcile all things 
unto himself; and by the Eternal Spirit offered himself 
without spot unto God, and suffered, the just for the 
unjust, that he might bring us to God/' 

''Thirdly, Forasmuch as all men have sinned, there- 
fore all have need of this Saviour, to remove the wrath of 
God from them, due to their offences : in this respect he 
is truly said to have borne in his own body, the iniquities 
of us all ; and therefore is the one Mediator between God 
and men ; so that our former sins stand not in our way, 
being, by virtue of his most satisfactory sacrifice, removed 
and pardoned. Neither do we think that remission of sins 
is to be expected, sought, or obtained any other way, or 
by any works or sacrifice whatsoever. So then, Christ by 
his death and sufferings, when we were enemies, reconciled ^ 

us to God ; God is willing to forgive us our iniquities, i 

and to accept us; as is well expressed by the Apostle 
Paul, God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- ! 

self, and hath committed unto us the word of reconciliation. 
And therefore the apostle, in the next verse adds, we pray 
you in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God; intimating, 
that the wrath of God being removed by the obedience 
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and death of Christ, he is willing to be reconciled to them, 
and to remit the sins that are past/^ 

^^ We consider then, our redemption in a twofold respect, 
both which in their own nature are perfect, though in their 
application the one is not, nor can be, without respect to 
the other/* 

'' The first is the redemption performed by Christ, in his 
crucified body without us : the other is the redemption 
wrought by Christ within us ; which no less properly is 
accounted redemption than the former. The first then, is 
that whereby a man, as he stands in the fall, is put into a 
capacity of salvation, and hath conveyed unto him a 
measure of that power, spirit, and grace, that was in Christ 
Jesus ; which, as the free gift of God, is able to counter* 
balance, overcome, and root out the evil seed, wherewith 
we are naturally leavened/* 

" The second is that, whereby we witness this pure and 
perfect redemption in ourselves, purifying and redeeming 
us from the power of corruption, and bringing us into 
unity, favor, and friendship with God. By the first of 
these two, we that were lost in Adam, plunged into the 
bitter and corrupt seed, unable of ourselves to do any good 
thing, but naturally united to evil, forward and propense 
to all iniquity, servants and slaves to the power and spirit 
of darkness, are, notwithstanding all this, so far reconciled 
to God, by the death of his Son, that we are put into a 
capacity of salvation, having the glad tidings of the gospel 
of peace offered unto us in Christ Jesus/* 

" By the second, we witness this capacity brought into 
act, whereby receiving the light, spirit and grace of Christ 
revealed in us, we possess a real, inward redemption from 
the power and nature of sin; and so come to be truly 
redeemed, justified, made righteous, and to a spiritual 
union with God. Thus he gave himself for us, that he 
might redeem us from all iniquity. And thus we know 
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him and the power of his resarrectioni and the fellowship 
of his sufferings^ being made conformable to his death/' 

Hence may clearly appear what a manifest misrepre- 
sentation it is^ to charge the people called Quakers, with 
denying the fall of man, and his recovery by Christ. 
And they equally injure them, who assert, that they hold 
^* justification by works,'' when they ascribe the whole of 
man's redemption to the Lord Jesus Christ. 

I conclude by quoting a few words found among the 
papers of the late Edward Alexander, of Limerick. Ye 
who love the True Christian Divinity, will appreciate 
them : — 

''Thus believing in His inward spiritual appearance 
does not, in the least, lessen or depreciate the value of the 
redeeming act of universal love, the propitiatory sacrifice 
of the^dear Son of God, without the gates of Jerusalem, 
and His there bearing our sins in His own body on the 
tree* On the contrary, it greatly enhances the value 
thereof; and so the children of the Light cannot but 
render unto God the Father, the tribute of adoration and 
praise, that He hath been pleased thus to open the way 
for our reconciliation, through our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ." 

I remain, your Friend, 

W. L. B. 

J^ Months 1868. 



APPENDIX. 



Suppose a thoughtful man were willing to receive R. 
C/s view concerning the Bible, — namely, that it is " the 
appointed means by which we receive our knowledge of 
God and his truth.'^ On this same page (the 11th) R. C. 
notes " the comparative fewness and generally unimportant 
character of the errors in'' [our authorized version.] 
May not snch an enquirer say, "I need certainty in 
religion — It is to me an all-important matter. It is not 
enough for me to be told that the errors are few^ and 
generally unimportant. How know I but the very verse 
before me may be one of those erroneous ones — and that 
the error may be important ? 

' Who can resolve the doubt 
That tears my anxious breast 7 ' " 

Is there no way to satisfy this serious enquirer? — Not on 
R. C/s view of the case. — Let us see whether Barclay can 
disperse the fog. He says, '^ Jesus Christ, who promised 
to be always with his children, to lead them into all 
Truth, to guard them against the devices of the enemy, 
and to establish their faith upon an unmoveable rock, left 
them not to be principally ruled by that, which was subject 
in itself, to many uncertainties: and therefore he gave 
them his Spirit, as their principal Guide, which neither 
moths nor time can wear out, nor transcribers nor trans- 
lators corrupt ; which none are so young, none so illiterate, 
none in so remote a place, but they may come to be 
reached and rightly informed by it.'' 

In this shme Proposition [on the Scriptures,] Barclay 
guards against the left hand error as well as the right hand 
one — showing " what service and use the Holy Scriptures, 
as managed in and by the Spirit, are of to the Church of 
God'' — and also to individuals. W. L, B. 
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The following critical notice of Barclay's Apology 
appeared in the columns of one of our ablest public 
Journals, the Nonconformist y 1st Month 4th, 1868 : — 

** Barclays Apology is a mine of fresh, vigorous, 
controversial, and scholastically arranged thought, upon 
all the subjects which lie at the foundation of Christian 
belief and Christian life. Two hundred years ago it was 
scarcer than it is now, yet it was better known then. Now 
a good many of its doctrines are accepted, with more or 
less reservation, by persons who have no idea that their 
first and best defence is to be found iu Barclay's 
'Apology.' 

"The 'Apology' is characteristically a book of logical 
theology. There is no book in the English language 
which is constructed with a more minute and careful 
regard to the accepted laws of reason, and it may be added 
of reasoning. It is divided into fifteen Propositions. The 
Propositions are abstracts of thoughts, formally put and 
closely packed, with all the logical power and religious 
sincerity of a highly- trained yet humble Christian intellect. 
On some questions, such as those relating to the Inner 
Light, to Baptism, and the Lord's Supper, it is perhaps 
impossible that the Quaker argument could be more 
forcibly put than it is by Barclay. On the first question, 
that of the Inner Light — many Christians have learned a 
great deal from Quaker teachings and some Christian 
theology is imbued to a considerable degree, with its 
fundamental doctrines. If, however, one wishes to see 
Barclay show his utmost power, he should read the 
chapters on Baptism and on the Civil Magistracy. The 
manner in which he leads the reader on the first subject, 
step by step, by almost unconscious yet tightly welded 
links, to the Quaker doctrine of the rejection of the out- 
ward ordinance, is a masterpiece of reasoning. One stops 
short of the final conclusion simply because it is new^ and 
contrary to all previous habits of thought in connection 
with ecclesiastical ceremonies. We say 'one stops/ for 
that is the first feeling ; as it is on many other subjects 
which Barclay surrounds with his logical chains, and 
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nt the tsarae time sanctifies with his obvious Christian 
sincerity/' 

The following is an extract from an article in The 
Friend of 6th Month Gth^ 1868, published in Philadelphia, 
based on the perusal in the New York Protestant Church' 
man, of remarks on the Society of Friends which recently 
appeared in the London Christian Times, and of jRobert 
Charleton^s Thoughts on Barclay^ s Apology ;— ^ 

" Of that part of the extract which refers to Barclay's 
Apology, we may say, that after reading the attack upon 
that standard work by Robert Charleton, we do not under- 
stand him as charging it with being instrumental in 
'producing the unsound opinions and final secession 
from the Society' of the * Hicksites;' though from what 
he does say the inference that its tendency is favourable to 
their views, may be drawn. Those separatists from the 
religious Society of Friends, however, have never claimed 
any more sanction or support to their views from Barclay, 
than from other of our early Friends, the scope and tenor 
of whose writings in reference to the deity and atonement 
of Christ, they have not ceased to pervert. Indeed the 
whole testimony of Barclay upon those fundamental truths 
of Christianity is so clear and decided, that all the sophistry 
of their writers has failed to screen their unsoundness 
from its force. 

** But the principal charges brought by R. Charleton 
against Barclay's Apology in his pamphlet, are the fol- 
lowing: That the doctrine of 'Universal and Saving 
Light,' set forth in it, is unsound and unscriptund, 
inasmuch, as R. C. assertSj there is not an 'universal 
illumination of mankind by a spiritual and saving light, 
or gospel of ' glad tidings' inwardly preached in the hearts 
of all men.' And yet the Apostle speaks to the Cdos- 
sians of not being 'moved away from the hope of the 
gospel which ye have heard, and which wtzs preached to 
every creature which is under heaven, whereof I, Paul, am 
made a minister.' That the estimate of the Holv Scrip- 
tures, set forth in the Apology, fails far below the place 
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they onght to hold, they heing, according to R. C. *ths 
cHrinely appointed ineans^ by which we receive our 
knowledge of God and his truth/ But in contradiction 
of this la&t assertion, our Saviour said, * No man knoweth 
who the Son is but the Father, and who the Father is but 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him/ That 
Barclay's declaration, that all other worship than that 
'offered in the inward and immediate moving of his 
[God's] own Spirit,' whatever may be the form, as a 
Liturgy, or prayers, &c., if conceived by the natural 
strength and faculty of the mind, is but 'superstition, 
will-worship, and abominable idolatry in the sight of God,' 
is untrue, and if now circulated is ' bearing false witness 
against our neighbour.' But our Saviour's declaration to 
the woman of Samaria is, that * God is a Spirit and they 
that worship him mttst worship him in spirit and in truth,' 
and certainly if no man can call Jesus, Lord, but by the 
Holy Ghost, there can be no acceptable worship performed 
but by the aid of God's own spirit ; and Barclay does not 
say that this aid is withheld from all who use those formsj 
The author says he forbears ' from further pointing out 
what I deem to be the erroneous views set forth in the 
doctrinal portions of the Apology.' 

*^ The pamphlet, on its title page, is said to have been 
' printed for private circulation only;' a course pursued 
before its issue, by other members, aiming to lay waste 
the faith of the Society among their fellow professors. It 
is but a feeble attempt at what was much more plausibly 
performed by Dr. Ash, in his ' Inquiry into some parts 
of Christian doctrine and practice,' &c., and though 
widely open to criticism and refutation, it is not needtul 
to go further into either on the present occasion. 

" Barclay's Apology for the True Christian Divinity has, 
for nearly two hundred years, withstood the attacks of 
those without the pale of our religious Society, who 
longed to overturn its plain, scriptural, self-denying 
doctrines, and of those within that pale, who have denied 
the faith of Friends, or sought to bring in new theories of 
their own ; and as the doctrines and testimonies it in* 
culcates and defends are founded on eternal truths we 
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have no fears of any efforts, made now to refute or 
invalidate its scriptural propositions and lucid argument- 
ation, except that this treason in the camp must keep up 
the distrust, disunity and division which of latter years 
have convulsed our religious Society. 

" We do not question the sincerity of R. Charleton and 
his fellow Members who unite with him — and we suppose 
they are a large majority in England — ^in their opposition 
to the doctrines inculcated by R. Barclay and his co- 
adjutors^ who were the instruments in gathering the 
Society, and in clearly defining and illustrating its 
Christian principles, While we sorrow over their de- 
ficiency in clearness of spiritual vision, we censure them 
not for this want of unity with the faith which Friends 
have ever held and do now hold. Many good men in 
other religious societies are in the same case. But he 
and they know full well, that Barclay's Apology has 
always been accepted by the Society as a clear exposition 
of the doctrines of Holy Scripture, as Friends understand 
and believe them ; and we think it an unkind and dis- 
honourable course, while openly denying the religious 
belief which the Society, from generation to generation, 
has adhered to and promulgated; while charging the 
standard work, acknowledged by the Society to set forth 
its belief plainly and truly, with being unsound; and 
while discarding several of the Society's distinguishing 
testimonies, they should persist in representing themselves 
as Friends, and thus induce other religious professors to 
believe, that the Society has abandoned its original 
principles, and substituted others more nearly conforming 
with their own, and admitting of close approximation 
to their usages and ceremonies. It is like the seven 
women laying hold of one man, and saying ^we will eat 
our own bread, and wear our own apparel, only let us be 
called by thy name to take away our reqroach.' 

'*From this cause has proceeded the present sad 
condition of our religious Society ; the contentions and 
separations that have taken place, the disunity and 
suspension of epistolary intercourse, which still exists, 

d the depressing conviction that neither peace nor 
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harmony can be restored until either the Society re- 
pudiates these heresies, or wholly abandons its long 
cherished faith. The advocates of these new views are 
ever striving to shift the responsibility of this state of 
things, on to those who have been, and those who are 
conscientiously bound to maintain and contend for the 
Scriptural doctrines and testimonies held by the founders 
of the Society and their faithful successors. But if we 
trace the evil to its birth-place, its home is found with 
them, and it must cleave to them while they claim to be 
Friends, and yet continue labouring to supplant the faith 
of Friends, and to substitute a system of their own, which 
they think more consonant with the present state of 
biblical knowledge and modem exegesis. 

*^ Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, for pointing out these 
departures from the original faith of the Society, contrast- 
ing the one with the other, and seeking to uphold sound 
doctrine and practice, has been repeatedly reproached as 
breaking the unity ; as being out of the general unity, as 
producing unsettlement, and being deficient in love for the 
members of other co-ordinate bodies. But that meeting had 
ever given unmistakable evidence of her affection and re- 
spect for every part of the same household of faith. 
Especially had it shown how closely attached were its 
Members to those of London Yearly Meeting. The two 
meetings may be said to have gone hand in hand, mutually 
encouraging and supporting each other in every good work, 
and whenever it was necessary to stand forth in the defence 
of the common faith. London cheered Friends on this 
continent by her timely and unequivocal declaration of their 
being right in the Hicksite controversy, and Philadelphia 
lent her voice in eondemnation of the errors of the Beacon- 
ites. There was nothing to shake or lessen this confidence 
and love, until this so called modern Quakerism took defi- 
nite form, obtained control, began to spread in our land, 
and the question was brought home to the members of this 
Yearly Meeting, Shall I adhere to the original belief of the 
Society, as set forth by its early expounders, or go with 
the multitude and embrace the system made popular by 
the modern and more polished writers? Very many 
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among uci then felt^ and others do »till feel this to be a 
momentous query, involving in its practical answer sfint. 
ual life or death* Could it be replied to in the same way 
and spirit by each^ London and Philadelphia Yearly 
Meetings, we doubt not, like kindred drops, would i^ain 
mingle into one* 

"We would not attach so much importance to this 
public repudiation of the principles of Friends, as set forth 
by Barclay, were it the declaration of the opinions of cme 
man only, whatever may be his station in the Society; but 
the following concluding paragraph of the pamphlet before 
us, shows how confident R. Charleton is of the support of 
the members generally in London Yearly Meeting. The 
italicising is our own. 

'^'In bringing these remarks to a close, I would only 
add, that whilst I dissent from much that is contained in 
Barclay's Apology, I feel no misgiving with regard to the 
soundness of our principles, as I ventured to state them at 
the beginning qf this paper. That that statement was not 
incorrect, is proved by its substantial a>ccordance with the 
teaching of our Yearly Meeting's Epistles^ as weU as the 
general character of the ministry heard in our meetings for 
worshipy especially from those Friends who er^oy most of the 
confidence of their brethren^ and whose gospel labours find 
the most general acceptance amongst us» I repeat, ther eiore, 
that by exhibiting our principles through the medium of 
Barclay's Apology, we are doing ourselves (as it seems to 
me} a serious injustice, and are likely to retard rather than 
advance the progress of truth.' " 
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